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State Parks for Negroes— 
New Tests of Equality 


INCE the close of World War II several 

Southern States have added a new 

item to their agenda—park areas for 
Negroes. 

While there were a few parks for Ne- 
groes in the South before the recent spurt 
of development, most of the states have 
traditionally given little attention to fa- 
cilities for Negroes. By custom, or by law, 
the region’s state parks have been largely 
limited to white use, with almost no pro- 
vision for separate —let alone “separate 
but equal’ — Negro facilities. 

The current attempt to maintain segre- 
gation in Southern state parks by build- 
ing a network of exclusively Negro parks 
promises at the outset to be an expensive 
and ultimately unsuccessful venture. Con- 
sidering the gradual rate at which Negro 
parks are developing, they will be vulner- 
able for a number of years to legal tests 
of equality. Moreover, certain aspects of 
park development are hardly subject to 
“equalization.” These present permanent 
barriers to the achievement of a dual sys- 
tem of parks offering the same advan- 
tages to both races. 

A Southern Regional Council survey of 
nine Southern states completed early in 
1953 points up the status of Negro park 
facilities and some of the prolems involved 
in trying to establish “separate but equal” 
park systems in the region. 

In 1952 the smallest expenditure for 
parks in the nine states surveyed was 
Mississippi’s $139,609. The highest ex- 
penditure was Tennessee’s $1,404,050. Park 
attendance that year ranged from 552,000 


visitors in Mississippi to 4,408,747 in Tex- 
as. In all of the thirteen Southern states 
a total of $7,532,042 was spent in 1952 to 
accommodate nearly 28 million visitors. 


By the end of 1952 there was a total of 
ten Negro state parks in operation in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Two additional 
parks were under construction in Georgia 
and South Carolina but were not yet avail- 
able for public use. 


Two of the Negro state parks had just 
opened in 1952: Cherokee Park in Ken- 
tucky and the Negro area in Georgia’s 
Veterans Memorial Park. Florida’s Negro 
park on Little Talbott Island received its 
first visitors in 1951, and Virginia’s Prince 
Edward Park was completed in 1950. The 
South Carolina Negro parks predate those 
of most Southern states by a decade or 
more. The four in operation in 1952 were 
started in the early days of the CCC, and 
at least two were open by 1941. Tennessee 
began developing its Negro parks in 1938. 


NO FUNDS, NO PARKS 


Three of the states surveyed — Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Texas — had no park 
areas for Negroes developed or under con- 
struction in 1952. Park directors in both 
Louisiana and Mississippi expressed con- 
cern for this gap in their services and 
felt that Negro parks would come in the 
“near future.” In 1950, then Governor 
Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi rec- 
ommended that at least two Negro parks 
be provided immediately. No funds were 
voted for Negro parks in Mississippi by 
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1952, but the park division was hopeful 
that appropriations would be forthcoming. 
The Louisiana legislature set aside $40,000 
for the development of a group camp 
for Negro 4-H clubs in 1952. 


Most of the Negro state parks included 
in the survey were built in conjunction 
with white parks, or large-scale develop- 
ment programs which include parks for 
both races. White and Negro recreational 
areas were developed simultaneously in 
Greenwood and Hunting Island Parks in 
South Carolina, for example, and in the 
Georgia Veterans Memorial Park and Lit- 
tle Talbott Island Park, Florida. In these 
and in other cases of park “sharing,” the 
Negro area is entirely separate from the 
white, with its own recreation facilities. 
Cherokee Park in Kentucky is located in 
the TVA Kentucky Lake-Kentucky Dam 
development along with two parks for 
white use, and Booker T. Washington Park 
in Tennessee is one of the parks in the 
Chickamauga Lake development. 


Pleasant Ridge Park, under construction 
in the highlands of northwest South Caro- 
lina, is one of the few Negro parks built 
independently of white park development. 
Though not yet in use in 1952, a man- 
made lake, caretaker’s cabin and picnic 
grounds were completed. A new hard-sur- 
faced road to the park entrance has been 
completed and other facilities are under 
construction at present. 


DAY-USE FACILITIES 


At the time of the survey, recreationl 
resources in many of the Negro parks 
were limited to day-use facilities. Picnic 
tables and grounds, play areas and swim- 
ming facilities were almost universally 
present, with some parks having more 
elaborate accommodations than others. 
Only half of the Negro parks had con- 
cessions stands, and Prince Edward Park 
in Virginia was apparently the only Negro 
park among those surveyed with a restau- 
rant in 1952. 


The few family vacation cabins avail- 
able were found in Prince Edward Park, 
Va., and in Cherokee Park, Ky. Prince 
Edward had six housekeeping cottages and 
a store in 1952. Cherokee Park had two 
cottages. Eight additional cabins and a 
dining room in Cherokee Park were fin- 
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ished June 1, 1953. Georgia’s Carver 
Park, then under development, was to 
have vacation cabins, also. Other vacation 
accommodations consisted of camping 
privileges in several parks: Cherokee 
Park, Campbell’s Pond in Cheraw State 
Park, S. C., Greenwood Park, S. C., and 
Booker T. Washington Park, Tenn. There 
were no hotels, lodges, or inns in any of 
the Negro parks in 1952, nor were plans 
for any mentioned. 


Both of Tennessee’s Negro parks had 
group camps for Boy and Girl Scouts, 
4-H Clubs and other youth organizations. 
Facilities in Washington Park were ad- 
mittedly “meager” in 1952, but more elab- 
orate facilities were projected. Camp Mill 
Creek in Poinsett Park, S. C., had group 
camp facilities to accommodate 48 camp- 
ers and 12 leaders. There were no group 
camp accommodations in Prince Edward 
Park, but one of the three group camps 
in Pocahontas State Park near Richmond 
was available for Negro use. 


SEPARATE PATTERN 


With a few exceptions the separate Ne- 
gro parks were the only state park facili- 
ties regularly open to Negroes at the 
time of the survey. Fishing was per- 
mitted in certain lakes in the Mississippi 
park system, and according to an ar- 
ticle in the December 1952 Crisis, in one of 
the Florida park lakes. The same article 
stated that Negroes may visit the caverns 
in Florida Caverns State Park near Mar- 
ianna. In Kentucky, special scenic points 
within the state parks such as Carter 
Caves, Cumberland Falls, and Natural 
Bridge “have never been regarded as any- 
thing other than belonging to all the peo- 
ple .. .” Negroes may visit the Kentucky 
parks with special attractions, but do not 
have access to the restaurants, recreation- 
al areas, and overnight accommodations. 
The thirteen historical shrines and mu- 
seums administered by the Kentucky De- 
partment of Conservation are also open 
to Negroes. 


No attempt was made to check Negro 
access to wayside parks along the high- 
ways. A report from Texas indicates that 
the roadside parks are “usually monopo- 
lized by whites,” though the informant was 
not aware of signs or policy announce- 
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ments limiting their use. In Florida, a 
group who recently inquired as to the 
availability af wayside parks in the state, 
were told by the administering agency, 
“There are two parks designed for use 
exclusively by Negroes and the parks are 
so posted.” Their specific question con- 
cerning general use of the parks by Ne- 
groes was not answered, but the implica- 
tion is quite clear. The wayside parks 
are built with the financial cooperation 
of municipalities, private companies, or 
the Federal Government in some states, 
and thus are not always constructed en- 
tirely from state or even public funds. 


COMPARISON BY RACE 


How do Negro parks compare with 
parks available to whites in the South? 
State park programs vary a great deal, 
but within each state, parks for whites 
are far more numerous and hence more 
accessible. White parks also occupy a dis- 
proportionate amount of the public land 
set aside for parks and offer a greater 
variety of both natural and man-made 
attractions. 


Only South Carolina among the nine 
states surveyed was operating or con- 
structing as many as five Negro parks in 
1952. Most states were maintaining one 
or two. The number of parks available to 
whites in these states ranged from nine 
in Mississippi to 45 in Texas. There was 
little relationship between the size of the 
Negro population in a state and the park 
service available. Mississippi, 45 per cent 
Negro, had no Negro parks, nor did Louis- 
iana, one-third Negro. Georgia, almost 
one-third Negro, had 20 parks for whites 
in its system, two Negro parks under con- 
struction. South Carolina Negroes had 
one-fifth of the parks, though they make 
up two-fifths of the population. 


The fewer the Negro parks in a state, 
the greater the discrimination in park 
accessibility. When a group of Negroes 
filed suit for admission to Seashore State 
Park near Norfolk in 1951, the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide took the stand that, 
despite the construction of Prince Edward 
Park, Virginia Negroes were in substan- 
tially the same position as they had been 
in regard to state park service. “Located 
near Burkeville,” the Journal and Guide 
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stated, “the park (Prince Edward) was 
at such a distance from most population 
centers that it could not be reached with- 
out great expense or long travel... 
While only four large cities or towns are 
within 100 miles of Burkeville, and only 
one city less than 50 miles away, white 
residents in ten large cities may reach at 
least two, sometimes three parks, without 
traveling 100 miles.” 


The Journal and Guide printed a map, 
reproduced above with modifications, 
which clearly illustrates the travel burden 
placed upon Negroes going to Prince Ed- 
ward from the different population cen- 
ters of Virginia. Negroes in Virginia’s 
chief cities must travel from 50 to 290 
miles to Prince Edward, usually passing 
one or two white parks en route. Negroes 
in the Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News 
area must drive from 120 to 135 miles to 
Prince Edward, though Seashore Park (for 
white people) is just 19 miles from Nor- 
folk. Virginia maintains eight parks with 
vacation facilities available to whites and 
three additional day-use recreation areas. 


LOCAL SERVICE ONLY 


Parks located close to cities with large 
Negro populations, such as T. O. Fuller 
Park near Memphis, Washington Park 
near Chattanooga, and the Little Talbott 
Island Negro area near Jacksonville, pro- 
vide much-needed recreational resources 
for Negroes in those cities. It is, however, 
318 miles from Memphis to Chattanooga, 
and Florida extends 380 miles west of 
Jacksonville and over 400 miles south. Un- 
til vacation accommodations are added 
to these and other Negro parks, they can- 
not be thought of as rendering state-wide 
service. 


Negro parks occupied only a small frac- 
tion of the public land in the South set 
aside for parks in 1952. With the excep- 
tion of Virginia, the proportion of Negro 
park land was much smaller than the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the population. In 
Tennessee, for example, parks available 
to whites covered 71,616 acres; the two 
Negro parks totaled 1,350 acres. In Geor- 
gia, the two Negro parks consisted of 545 
acres, while 46,056 acres were allocated 
for white parks. Virginia’s departure from 


the general disproportionate allotment of 
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PARK TRAVEL IN VIRGINIA 
Distance from Major Cities to Prince Edward Park 
@ Vacation Parks for Whites 


a Day-Use Recreation Areas for Whites 
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park land is accounted for by the fact that 
Prince Edward is situated in a 5,684-acre 
state forest, giving Negroes roughly one- 
third of the state’s park land. 


In addition to the picnic, swimming, and 
playground facilities found in the Negro 
parks, white parks in most of the states 
included additional day-use features, such 
as well-known caverns or unusual land 
formations, museums, and historical land- 
marks. White parks often offer horseback 
riding and guided tours, and some have 
hunting preserves, golf and botanical ex- 
hibits for day-time visitors. Eating ac- 
commodations are generally available in 
the white parks, some having both con- 
cession stands and restaurants. 


Not all the white parks in each state 
have vacation accommodations, but there 
are parks developed for vacation use 
available to whites in each state. In con- 
trast to the limited—or nonexistent — 
vacation accommodations in the Negro 
parks, facilities in the white parks de- 
veloped for vacation use may include ho- 
tels, inns, lodges, and trailer camps, as 
well as housekeeping cottages. Where 
some cabins are available in the Negro 
parks, as in the Virginia and Kentucky 
parks, far more cabins are available in 
the white parks. In Virginia, for ex- 


ample, 149 cabins were at the disposal 
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of white visitors throughout the entire 
park system, in comparison to the six 
cabins available in Prince Edward. Vir- 
ginia also maintained three additional 
guest lodges and four tent and trailer 
camps for white use. 


Several park directors commented that 
facilities in the Negro parks in their states 
were of “exact design” as those in a near- 
by white park or a park built at the same 
time, or that Negro facilities were “better 
than those in our other parks, because 
they are newer.” The picnic tables and 
shelters, the bathhouses and boat docks 
that are placed in the Negro parks may 
be the same or better than those placed 
in the white parks. The fact remains, 
however, that park divisions have not 
duplicated the recreation pavilions, boats 
for hire, lodges and riding stables found 
in the white parks. Nor are the Negro 
parks constructed near historical sites and 
famous natural attractions. 


Only two of the states surveyed seemed 
to be developing their park systems by 
an overall plan aimed at “equalization” 
of Negro parks. 

The Tennessee Division of State Parks, 
following studies of Negro population dis- 
tribution and Negro park usage, contem- 
plates a proposal that Negro state parks 
be developed in the Nashville area, the 





Knoxville area, the Johnson City-Bristol- 
Kingsport area and in middle-west Ten- 
nessee in the vicinity of Jackson. “We be- 
lieve,” wrote the state park director, 
“that if this plan is completed it will 
give the Negro citizens of our state equal 
facilities with our white citizens.” 


In 1952 the Tennessee Division of State 
Parks had plans for further development 
of the day-use facilities in T. O. Fuller 
Park. The park director felt that over- 
night accommodations could be developed 
in Booker T. Washington Park in the “very 
near future,” and indicated that group 
camp facilities in Washington Park would 
be improved. 


The South Carolina legislature set aside 
$50,000 in 1951 for acquisition and begin- 
ning development of a seashore park for 
Negroes in Charleston County. Following 
acquisition of the Charleston site the parks 
department plans another park in the 
Columbia metropolitan area in central 
South Carolina. Long-range park de- 
velopment plans include an area for Ne- 
groes in Hickory Knob State Park on 
the Clark Hill Reservoir near McCormick 
and Abbeville. Completion of Pleasant 
Ridge Park, plus the development of pro- 
posed parks in the Charleston and Colum- 
bia areas and on the Clark Hill Reservoir 
would eventually give South Carolina 
eight Negro parks. Future plans also pro- 
vide for improvement and expansion of 
present Negro park areas. 


SITE PROBLEMS 


Difficulty in obtaining a land site has 
delayed development of the park in the 
Charleston area. At the end of 1952 half 
a dozen land sites had been studied and 
rejected by either the parks department 
or a citizens’ committee advising on selec- 
tion of the site. Until a suitable site was 
agreed on, no specific plans for develop- 
ment could be made, of course. Notwith- 
standing the delay in the Charleston park, 
the South Carolina parks department has 
done more than the other states surveyed 
to develop separate Negro parks. 


No long-range plan for equalizing Negro 
park facilities has been publicized in Geor- 
gia, but there are signs of interest in the 
development of additional Negro parks. In 
August, 1952, a member of the authority 


governing the Jekyll Island seashore park 
issued a press release stating that a two- 
mile stretch of beach would be set aside 
for Negro use. A bill providing for a Ne- 
gro park on the Georgia portion of the 
Clark Hill Reservoir was introduced in 
the February, 1953, session of the Georgia 
Assembly, but died in committee. 


IS EQUALIZATION POSSIBLE? 


“Equalization” of white and Negro parks 
offers problems that cannot be solved by 
spending a proportionate amount of 
money for both races, or by putting a Ne- 
gro park in each area of heavy Negro 
population. If Negro parks are to be 
made as accessible as white parks, they 
must be scattered over the state with 
the same frequency as white parks. In 
some states this would involve more funds 
and park areas than the proportion of 
Negroes in the population would warrant. 
Negro population varies from one part of 
the state to another in all the Southern 
states. And the few hundreds of Negroes 
living in areas of sparse Negro population 
have the same right to park service as 
the thousands dwelling in other areas. 


Variety of park scenery and recreation- 
al resources must also be carefully con- 
sidered in park “equalization.” As an edi- 
torial in the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
commented in 1950, “. . . the scenic beau- 
ties of the seashore or the grandeur of 
the mountains, which may be seen in the 
various state parks located in strategi- 
cally appropriate sections of Virginia, can- 
not be moved to the ‘colored’ state park 
in Prince Edward County.” By increasing 
the number of parks, the states can in- 
crease the variety of scenery and recrea- 
tional opportunities as well as park ac- 
cessibility. Legislatures can vote appro- 
priations to put a Negro park on the sea- 
shore, another in the mountains, a third 
on the shore of a well-stocked lake. There 
is still the problem of unique attractions, 
however. A _ state’s highest waterfall, 
deepest or only gorge, and its oldest 
Indian mounds obviously cannot be dupli- 
cated. The white parks generally de- 
veloped first, and they have acquired most 
of the spots of unusual natural beauty, 
the extraordinary natural phenomena, 
and the historical relics of the state. 
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Suits demanding entry to certain state 
white parks have been filed in Virginia 
and Texas. In both states legal action 
failed to open the parks to Negroes but 
stimulated a now-familiar move in certain 
quarters to “abandon” the state park sys- 
tem. 


A suit demanding entry to one of the 
Texas parks was filed in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Austin early in 1950. Shortly 
after, the legislature passed a statute pro- 
viding for separate white and Negro park 
facilities. On the face an “equalization” 
measure, the law specified equal recrea- 
tional facilities should be provided for 
both races and gave the park board the 
authority to close any park in any area 
of the state where separate facilities for 
both races could not be furnished. A third 
section, however, gave the board the right 
to lease annually to the highest bidder 
any park or any portion of a park, or fa- 
cilities in any park, “when deemed neces- 
sary or advisable for the protection and 
upkeep of the property.” This “escape 
clause” for leasing parks to private agen- 
cies had not been utilized to prevent Ne- 
gro usage by early 1953, nor had the state 
park board closed any parks because they 
did not include facilities for Negroes. 


VIRGINIA BILL FAILS 


Threats to abandon the state park sys- 
tem in Virginia were not reinforced by 
the necessary legal provisions. In 1951 
when the suit demanding access to Sea- 
shore Park was filed, Governor John Bat- 
tle warned that abolition of segregation 
in the state parks “might result in the 
abandonment of the state park program.” 
A bill designed to maintain segregation 
in the parks was introduced — unsuccess- 
fully —in the 1952 state legislature. The 
bill authorized the Department of Con- 
servation to lease Virginia’s state parks 
to individuals or organizations for private 
operation, and also directed the governor 
to discontinue the operation “of any or all 
state parks when in his judgment the pub- 
lic interest so requires.” Earlier court ac- 
tion in Virginia led to the development 
of Prince Edward Park. 


Abandonment of its park system by any 
state seems most unlikely. The Southern 
states, no less than others, are heavily 
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committed to publicly financed recreation. 
As a special issue of Recreation on “The 
State Government in Recreation” noted 
in June, 1946: 


Whatever may happen in localities 
and in the nation, it is now clear 
that state governments in the United 
States are to have a large part in 
the recreation picture, that the peo- 
ple themselves wish it so, that the 
people themselves are prepared to 
see continuous, generous, substan- 
tial support of state government 
recreational programs. 





NEGRO PARK FACILITIES, 1952 
FLORIDA 


Area in Little Talbott Island Park. On coast 
near Jacksonville. Part of 2,500-acre tract. Beach, 
surf fishing, picnic grounds, refreshment stand, 
parking area. Opened September, 1951, but still 
under development. 


GEORGIA 


Area in Georgia Veterans Memorial Park. 
Southwest central Georgia, near Cordele. 200 
acres in 1,000-acre tract. Picnicking, boating, 
fishing, children's playground, concessions stand. 
Opened in 1952, but still under development. 


George Washington Carver Park, area in Alla- 
toona Park. Northwest Georgia, on site of Alla- 
toona Dam development. 345 acres in 1,457-acre 
tract. Under construction, not in use. Will have 
boating, swimming, picnicking, fishing, cabins, 
restaurant and concessions stand when completed. 


KENTUCKY 


Cherokee State Park. Western Kentucky, in 
Kentucky Lake-Kentucky Dam development. 500 
acres. Bathhouse, picnic area, boat dock, two 
cottages completed in 1952. Eight more cottages 
and dining room finished in 1953. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Campbell’s Pond, area in Cheraw State Park. 
Northeast South Carolina, near town of Cheraw. 
Park of 7,36l-acre tract. Lake, bathhouse, picnic 
shelter and fireplaces, play area, camping. Boat- 
ing permitted but no boats for hire. 


Area in Greenwood State Park. Southwest 
South Carolina, near town of Greenwood. Part 
of 1,114-acre tract. Picnic tables and shelters, 
fireplaces, play areas, camping. Fishing techni- 
cally available but road to lake not usable. Park 
Commission plans to move Negro area to lake 
front. 

(Continued on page 16) 





Fund for the Republic's Grant 
‘Aids Growth of SRC State Groups 


The following statement was issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Regional Council on April 11, 1954. Subsequent issues of New South 
will have more to say about SRC’s expanded state programs which the Fund 
for the Republic’s grant has made possible. 


We are pleased to announce that the 
Fund for the Republic has approved a 
grant of $240,000 to assist the Southern 
Regional Council’s educational program 
in twelve Southern States for an 18-month 
period. The Fund for the Republic, which 
was established by the Ford Foundation 
in December, 1952, is concerned with pre- 
serving and extending those individual 
rights which are the essence of our Amer- 
ican heritage. The Southern Regional 
Council, since its founding in 1944, has ex- 
pressed that concern as it exists among 
thoughtful people of both races in the 
South. As the successor to the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, the Coun- 
cil goes back, in experience and good will, 
to 1919. Its aim is the attainment of equal 
opportunity for all the people of the 
South. 


Throughout these years the Council, 
like the Commission before it, has sought 
to unite the best of Southern thought and 
leadership, without racial distinctions. It 
has employed the familiar methods of 
fact-finding, conference, and persuasion, 
and has fostered the development of state 
divisions and affiliates through which its 
members might work in their respective 
states and communities. The central of- 
fice in Atlanta coordinates and services 
the state groups and individual members 
throughout the region. 

The grant from the Fund for the Re- 
public, together with contributions from 
other sources, will make possible stronger 
and more independent state bodies. It is 
contemplated that each state organization 
affiliated with the Council shall have its 
own membership, governing board, and 
officers. The greater part of the newly 


available funds will be used to enable 
the state groups to employ professional 
staff persons, white and Negro. Thus each 
Southern state will have a full-time hu- 
man relations service, available to both 
public officials and private citizens, main- 
tained and directed by local leadership. 
The states to be included are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. 

The grant of funds is in reality a chal- 
lenge to the strengthened state bodies to 
win the local support necessary to become 
self-sustaining human relations agencies. 

The Southern Regional Council proper 
will now consist of a widely representa- 
tive board drawn from both races and 
every state in the region. The Atlanta 
office will continue to perform fact-find- 
ing, information, and coordinating func- 
tions. 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We believe that this approach is well 
suited to the human relations needs of 
the South. It puts major reliance where 
it belongs—on local responsibility and 
initiative-— and it gives opportunity for 
the constructive forces in every Southern 
state to work effectively. 

This pattern has characterized the ac- 
tivities of the Southern Regional Council 
from the beginning, and with heartening 
results. It has helped secure the right of 
Negro citizens to vote without hindrance. 
It has provided a network of Southern 
people with the will and the know-how 
to curb racial tension and violence. It has 
helped make possible the employment of 
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Negro policemen and other municipal 
workers in scores of Southern cities. It 
has spread the example of the self-survey, 
through which a number of communities 
have achieved cooperation and progress 
across the lines of race. It has mobilized 
church women in a Southwide effort for 
impartial law enforcement and equal jus- 
tice in the courts. It has stimulated local 
groups to study and seek correction of 
school inequalities. It has made widely 
known every Southern precedent for the 
dropping of racial barriers—#in profes- 
sional associations, higher education, 
transportation, public libraries, and the 
like. 


The impending Supreme Court decision 
on public school segregation — whatever 
it may be — will call for all that is best 
and most responsible in Southern life. 
Fortunately, there is abundant and grow- 
ing evidence today of Southern willing- 
ness to find positive, democratic solutions 
to the problems of the region. It is our 
hope and belief that the Southern Region- 
al Council, through its expanded state 
services, will make an important contri- 
bution to this effort. 

The Executive Committee of the South- 
ern Regional Council expresses its grati- 
tude to the Fund for the Republic for 
putting this new strength into the growth 
of human opportunity in the South. 





Prejudice and Mental Health 


By Leslie A. 


Prejudice, as I see it, is a form of release 
of hateful or aggressive feelings. Essen- 
tially hostile in nature, it victimizes not 
only the person, race, or religious group 
who are its target, but also the person who 
vents it. Its influence on emotional health 
needs careful study. 

The crude sociological generalizations 
by which prejudices are usually backed 
seldom stand logical analysis. Psychiatric- 
ally they must be regarded as “rationaliza- 
tions,” that is, arguments advanced which 
do not truly account for the attitudes held. 


Many people, perhaps most, find ami- 





This article was originally prepared by 
the author as a radio talk on a series of 
programs sponsored by the Wisconsin Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Human Rights over 
the state radio station. Dr. Osborn is Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and Director of the 
Psychiatric Institute at the University of 
Wisconsin. In addition, he is Director of 
the Division of Mental Hygiene of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. His 
latest book, published by McGraw-Hill 
Company, New York City, in 1952, is en- 
titled “Psychiatry and Medicine.” 
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Osborn, M.D. 


cable ways of living together to their mu- 
tual advantage; their attitudes to each 
other are constructive and the emotions 
behind their behavior are predominantly 
those of friendship and good will. There 
are some who do not find such mutually 
helpful ways of living; aspects of their 
behavior toward others become aggressive 
and hurtful. The emotions behind such be- 
havior are those of hate. Too often. we find 
it difficult to acknowledge our hostilities 
and aggressions, so we sugar-coat them 
with high sounding, worthy motives. The 
aggression behind prejudices of race, color 
and creed is often thus disguised, but the 
emotions behind this aggression remain 
those of hate and destruction. Persons who 
allow such feeling to dominate their be- 
havior ultimately find the destructiveness 
working on themselves. 

Prejudice, then, is a form of aggression 
or hostility that tends to set up strife be- 
tween people . . . sometimes on a large 
scale. Often the petty hates and hostilities 
which mar everyday living are small sam- 
ples of the large scale hostilities and ag- 
gressions of war. On the other hand, the 
mass hatreds and enmities of war may 
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originate and spread from individual and 
factional hates and aggressions . . . just 
as the deadly pestilences, which once 
scourged the world, found their focus of 
infection in individual cases and local out- 


» breaks. 


Peace, we have learned, is more than an 
absence of armed conflict; it is an active, 
satisfying, continuing positive relationship 
between people, groups and nations. Hence, 
when individuals within our society vent 
aggressions against others as representa- 
tives of social sub-groups, we recognize 
(or should realize) that is also the way 
international relationships are undermined 
and ultimately collapse. 


FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION 


In our fast-changing, inconsistent world, 
there are many times when all of us feel 
blocked or thwarted. As frustration in- 
creases the tendency arises to ease tension 
by “taking it out” on someone else. Thus 
frustration may lead to aggression. A psy- 
chiatrist is constantly dealing with ten- 
sions and difficulties of relationship and 
knows that aggression toward others ac- 
tually does little to ease the original ten- 
sion. It is better to face anew our original 
problems until we succeed in resolving 
them. All of us have to struggle with feel- 
ings of hurt and hostility, but inflicting 
them on others is likely to cause outer and 
inner repercussions detrimental to our 
emotional health and social adjustments. 

Prejudice literally means “judging be- 
fore”: forming opinions and attitudes be- 
fore becoming fully informed, or in disre- 
gard of the evidence. All of us have had 
many influences—some favorable, some 
difficult — affecting our personality devel- 
opment. We like to be taken for what we 
have made of our lives on our own ac- 
count. Anyone who treats us according to 
circumstances beyond our control makes 
us feel justifiably resentful. The idea of 
individual responsibility is closely bound 
up with the concept of freedom, and in a 
free society each person should be able 
to find individual acceptance on his own 
rights and deservings. Since prejudice or 
pre-judgment on group generalizations 
stops people from becoming really ac- 
quainted, the real prevention of prejudice 
is to know people first and form opinions 
afterwards. 
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Our American culture is proof that peo- 
ple can differ widely in many ways and 
still be friends and live harmoniously to- 
gether. This can be done, and is done by 
many, without any denial of background 
or group loyalties. Actually it is impossible 
to deny or eliminate the influence of the 
many experiences which contributed to 
our development. Even though twenty- 
two years have elapsed since I left my 
native Australia, something of that back- 
ground remains and always will be part 
of me. So it is that all of us have various 
contributions that entered into our person- 
ality development — race, country, family, 
religion, and other social factors. Preju- 
dice picks out such factors and generalizes 
—usually inaccurately and unpleasantly 
— instead of dealing with the person as he 
emerges from his total past. This not only 
offends the loyalties of the past, but places 
the human relationship on an unworkable 
basis. Inevitably this interferes with de- 
velopment of inter-personal understand- 


“ing and friendship. 


RISKS OF PREJUDICE 


Prejudice carries with it two types of 
risk. The first is that worthy individuals 
who should find acceptance and honor in 
their own right may be socially harmed 
because of generalizations about their 
background. As we have said, such gen- 
eralizations are usually loose and inac- 
curate, for they are frequently cloaks or 
rationalizations for aggressions. Even if 
generally true they are not necessarily ap- 
plicable to individuals. Within all races 
and national groups, a full range of vari- 
ables is found in any characteristic one 
may choose to study. The second risk is 
that individuals in “minority groups” not 
willing to stand forthrightly on their own 
merits may cover up individual responsi- 
bility by raising a smoke-screen of “preju- 
dice.” In a country dedicated to individual 
freedom, a personal stand should be the 
strongest stand one can take. Resorting 
to protection from one’s group is often 
necessary during childhood, but the neces- 
sity to do so in adult life may signify 
either some form of immaturity of the 
individual or else social conditions which 
are not in accord with individual freedom. 


Our earliest experiences in group living 
generally were in a small group of people 
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like us and related by blood and family 
bonds. From infancy on, each of us has 
had to find some sort of balance between 
individual self-assertion and group-par- 
ticipation. Satisfaction of individual needs 
within that group setting is of vital im- 
portance to later emotional health. If indi- 
vidual assertion must disregard unduly 
the group, or group “demands” overwhelm 
the individual so that he cannot emerge 
from emotional dependency upon others, 
social or emotional illness may appear. 
The iworking out of this unresolved devel- 
opmental conflict may then be “projected” 
or carried over into personal and group 
relationships. Thus, the essential ingredi- 
ents of emotional illness are closely re- 
lated to family and social group living. 
It is to be expected that the external hard- 
ships created by actual prejudice may add 
to the burden of personal and family con- 
flicts when these occur. Persons who have 
had satisfying inter-personal relationships 
in the early life of their homes — usually 
among people like themselves in race, col- 
or and culture — are generally well 
equipped to withstand the effects of preju- 
dice when they meet it; and they usually 
understand that prejudice reveals the dis- 
turbed emotional life of its holder. 


THE PRICE OF PREJUDICE 


In the general practice of medicine, I 
found — as every family physician does — 
how important personal, family, and social 
problems can be in their effects on health. 
Before I could qualify as one ready to 
treat emotional wounds I had first to win 
acceptance as a trusted friend. But I soon 
discovered that my own unthought-out 
attitudes, offhand remarks and prejudices 
could block me from really coming to 
know the person who was my patient. 
From this I have learned that unkind and 
unthinking attitudes deprive one of the 
richest and finest human experiences in 
friendship. When a new patient comes un- 
der my care, or when I have the opportu- 
nity to meet a new friend, I have before 
me the possibility of enjoying a new ex- 
perience in human relations. 

If I could not accept and like in others 
characteristics and beliefs different from 
my own, I would either be limited to peo- 
ple very like me, or would be trying to 
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make over each person I met so that he 
resembled me. In such a case, instead of 
finding people varied and interesting, and 
learning from them, I would have the bor- 
ing experience of meeting myself wherev- 
er I went, and would learn very little 
about people or life! We pay a high price 
in tension and in loss of friendship for th 

prejudices we hold. : 


A PATH TO PEACE 


Time was when even a small country 
like England was divided into tiny king- 
doms which were constantly feuding and 
fighting with each other. Most of those 
old rivalries have given way to under- 
standing and friendly cooperation. Rapid 
advances in travel and communication 
have made all the races and nations of the 
world into close neighbors. The urgent 
need for knowledge and understanding of 
people unlike ourselves in other lands is 
apparent, for the alternative is modern 
war with all its tragedy. Knowing and 
befriending those around us whose ap- 
pearance, customs, and beliefs differ from 
ours will certainly help us to learn how 
to understand better our new neighbors 
in once-distant countries. 


In this wonderful country, many of us 
come from afar, from differing cultures 
for varying reasons. Here we have found 
home and friends among others whose 
backgrounds differ from ours. We have 
met those we mistrusted at a distance, and 
found we can get along with them and 
like them. Somewhere in the integration 
of people from diverse backgrounds into 
a great nation we have the. secret of 
friendship and cooperation between races 
and nations. Perhaps we find ourselves 
cast as world leaders because we do have 
that knowledge to impart to the world. 
Perhaps our discovery is not so new — it 
may be simply a re-statement of the Gold- 
en Rule. So, when anyone encounters 
prejudice, a way of meeting it construct- 
ively may be found as suggested by the 
American poet, Edwin Markham: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 











WITH GOOD SENSE AND GOOD WILL 


By JONATHAN DANIELS 


* * * T believe the most important thing 
for the white people and the Negro people 
of America is this: 


We have business together. I am in- 
clined to believe that it may be the most 
important business on earth. And I know, 
not merely on the basis of faith but on a 
foundation of facts, that we can and will 
accomplish it together. 


This spring the South and the Negroes 
—if anyone could ever really separate 
them — wait in bewilderment on the one 
hand and expectation on the other for 
the decision of the Supreme Court on seg- 
regation in the public schools. I know im- 
patience is there. Fear is there, too. And 
the real fears may undoubtedly be ac- 
companied again by the manufactured 
furies. I do not minimize the possibilities 
of disappointment or of dismay. But I do 
state some propositions which I believe 
should be self-evident: 


Governor Herman Talmadge will not 
get out his militia to resist the declared 
law of the land. The South has been to 
Appomattox. More important, its men have 
been to Belleau Wood and Okinawa and 
Korea. In our time the Confederate flag 
will fly only over fraternity houses and 
the windshields of convertibles many of 
which oddly, as they travel in the South, 
carry New York license plates. 





This is the text of an address de- 
livered at a meeting of the National 
Urban League in New York City, 
March 16. Jonathan Daniels, editor 
of the Raleigh News and Observer, is 
widely known for his books and ar- 
ticles on national as well as Southern 
subjects. 





Governor James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina will not end public education in 
the South where it is needed more than 
anywhere else in America, and more than 
anywhere else for America to which its 
white and Negro sons have dispersed in 
search of a better chance. 


However sweeping the decision of the 
Supreme Court may be — after some dis- 
may and much declamation— it will be 
met in the South with the good sense 
and good will of the people of both races 
in a manner which will serve the children 
and honor America 


That will be done because, contrary 
to much report North and South, the great 
mass of the good people, white and Negro, 
in the South show themselves now and 
have shown themselves in history capable 
of living and working, growing and gain- 
ing together. 


Our country is not composed of gun- 
and-knife toting white men and Negroes. 
It never was. It is easy to see the symbol 
of man’s struggle for freedom long ago 
in that star that pointed North from the 
slave South. And it is easy to forget that 
when the colored men fled north with 
maybe the hounds at their heels, they left 
not only Simon Legree but also thousands 
of white Southerners for whom no star 
pointed anywhere to a reasonable fac- 
simile of a decent freedom. 


Our historians have helped our romanc- 
ers in picturing Reconstruction as popu- 
lated almost entirely by anthropoids in 
the legislatures and masked rope-and- 
faggot men on the dark roads. Not even 
our economic historians pause to note 
that in the midst of the darkest days of 
Reconstruction the defeated men and the 
freedmen together grew and sold one of 
the greatest cotton crops the South has 
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ever produced. They had business togeth- 
er. They accomplished it. They will now 
and again and forever. 


I can report progress in the South — 
great progress in race relations. Also, I 
can report that a man who rejoices is 
often dismayed as well. Bitterness re- 
mains and slums —but in New York as 
well as in North Carolina. The spirit of 
the Ku Klux Klan sometimes seems to 
have spread to the country — and the Con- 
gress. Sometimes fear and sensitiveness 
seem almost sharpened by greater safety. 


The important thing is not that we 
have moved but that we have moved to- 
gether and are moving still with far to 
go but in a procession which proves not 
the faults of America but the promise of 
America for all mankind. Our greatest 
business together is the continuing proof 
that America’s revolutionary purpose for 
all men remains, Certainly this is no time 
to forget that the American revolution 
was fought — still requires fighting — not 
merely for the DAR’s but for the damned 
and the deprived. 


THE BIGGEST LIE 


We could make only one greater mis- 
take. We would accept not only the big 
lie but the biggest lie if we permitted an 
old tyranny in new grisly guise to pre- 
tend a leadership in revolutionary pur- 
poses for people. Certainly no greater 
danger could overtake us than that Amer- 
ica at home or abroad should be made to 
seem to have lost—even rejected — its 
own revolutionary leadership in the world. 

The one thing we cannot afford on this 
earth at this time is to let our fears over- 
come our faith. It is not our faith alone. 
Even in 1776 Thomas Jefferson’s declara- 
tion was the embodiment of ideals and 
aspirations which were old in the world 
when young Jefferson wrote them down. 
His words stated the causes of the Ameri- 
can revolution, but they also stated the 
cause of man. Neither the ideas nor the 
revolution were American in either origin 
or object. They merely came through the 
funnel of the patriots at Philadelphia, and 
they were stated there not merely for the 
Colonies but for Christendom. 
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That, of course, is not entirely clear. 
Today the greater danger to that faith 
than aggressive totalitarianism may be 
the little-stressed but widely-spread no- 
tion that for most peoples on old crowd- 
ed continents — white and brown, yellow 
and black —the American revolution is 
an irrelevancy. Freedoms may seem only 
luxuries to those still seeking —and not 
always finding —bread. Their revolt is 
against scarcity; to them American free- 
dom often seems the luxurious growth of 
the uncrowded spaces, the unlimited re- 
sources, the untouched possibilities. The 
plenty in freedom of the American people 
may seem rather to be envied than imi- 
tated by peoples no longer apathetic in 
hunger or subserviency, but with no new 
continents on which to build their dreams. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLT 


The truth is that for most people there 
never was a safe and easy American 
Eden. It was American revolt in our times 
against scarcity where plenty was possible 
— against degradation where human dig- 
nity was a foundation of our faith — 
which made the story of the first half of 
this century, the second half of which too 
many face with less faith than fear. 


That revolutionary movement in our 
own times involved not only farmers feel- 
ing that they should raise less corn and 
more hell. Also, in this city it included 
those horrified by the death of 150 girls 
who were piled up and burned in the Tri- 
angle Factory fire because no laws re- 
quired even such safety precautions as 
doors which opened outward to escape. 
Other doors seemed closed. Old and new 
Americans piled up against a closed fron- 
tier beyond which there was no more free 
land. Many of those who came to America 
seeking the bright promises of freedom 
found themselves imprisoned in Ameri- 
can slums. They were not worse off than 
many old Americans. It is not the fashion 
to remember that the first slave ship 
brought its Africans to Virginia before the 
Mayflower landed at Plymouth with its 
cargo of ancestors. In our times still 
some millions of the oldest Americans 
found themselves in terms of equality, 
dignity, opportunity, imprisoned within 
their darker skins. 
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Much as some of us might wish it, the 
big change in America is not divisible. 
And in proof of the relevancy of the 
American model of democracy to the 
needs of the world, the revolution of this 
century is more important even to Ameri- 
can security than the one of a century 
and a half before. The first states ideals; 
the second demonstrated the increasing 
possibility of their fulfillment. Both pro- 
vide the only basis of American world 
leadership, as a part of world comrade- 
ship, as it serves and emphasizes our 
stated ideals of all men created equal... 
and aiming at rights which include not 
only life and liberty but even the happi- 
ness of men. 


OUR BUSINESS TOGETHER 


Our business together is to prove both 
the American purpose and the American 
possibility in the world. Our propaganda 
now may be our wealth and our power. 
Our persuasion will wait upon the under- 
standing of other men that we too are 
discontented — that we have fought in 
discontent with any world in which our 
first stated purposes are not in fact ful- 
filled. And in no field of American life 
is that demonstration more important than 
in the advancing escape of the American 
Negro from a second class status, a neg- 
lected poverty, a limited chance which 
has sometimes maintained the stigma of 
slavery as a part of the illusion of free- 
dom. 


Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
among those hoping that the Supreme 
Court this spring and in one decision will 
wipe out segregation in all the schools of 
the South. I view that day with appre- 
hension. I know that New Jersey only 
recently and reluctantly ended that sepa- 
ration. I know that some good citizens 
of New York —there may be even some 
here tonight — keep their children out of 
the public schools because of race and class 
associations to which they do not wish 
them subjected. I know the dangers and 
the distress which may attend such a 
change particularly in the rural areas of 
the South where there is no division like 
that between Westchester and Harlem, or 
even in my town between Hayes Barton 
and Vinegar Hill. I know, too, the dangers 
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which might come to the Negro teachers 
if the ratio of Negro teachers to Negro 
children should be reduced even to the 
level of that in such an unsegregated 
state as New York. That is important to 
them because in North Carolina today, 
strange as it may seem to you, the aver- 
age pay of Negro teachers is higher than 
the average of the white ones. 


The simple fact is that the segregation 
fight has improved the quality of the 
schools which will exist for all the chil- 
dren with or without separation. The 
equally simple fact is that the end of sepa- 
ration would give a weapon to those who 
are always more interested in low taxes 
than good schools for any children or all 
of them. I am not as sure as I wish I 
were that the nation which may impose 
its will upon the South as to how it should 
run its schools will be as quickly ready 
with Federal aid to education to help the 
states with the most children and the 
least wealth to give any of the children 
the education which the equal opportunity 
of the American child requires. 


CHARACTER OVER COLOR 


This above all, however, is a time when 
we cannot take counsel merely of our 
fears. We have business together. It will 
not be made easier by the loud mouths 
or the hot heads—and of both we can 
be sure there will be no lack. We can be 
sure, too, that there will be those in the 
world who will rejoice in the injury done 
by both of them. Fortunately, we know 
also that all but the fools of prejudice 
on the one side and of bitterness on the 
other know that the real divisions among 
men are not based upon color but upon 
character. And it is the mark of the char- 
acter of a man that he will not permit the 
dominance of his prejudices over his faith. 
It is not required of us that we be always 
happy in change. It is required that we 
honor a faith which we would have the 
world defend. We will be most secure in 
the world when the least and the last 
among us walks as his right in dignity 
and pride. 


God speed us to that hour. 
New South 
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From an Official State Report 





Negro Schools in Kentucky 


By WENDELL P. BUTLER, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The number of segregated schools op- 
erated for the Negro children remains 
constant from year to year. At the close 
of the biennium there were 359 schools 
of various types operated for the Negro 
children. Of this number 301 were com- 
plete elementary school organizations, six 
were complete high school organizations, 
and 52 were combined elementary and 
high schools. Approximately seventy per 
cent of the elementary schools were one- 
teacher schools, there being a total of 201, 
of which 183 were located in county school 
districts, and 18 were located in the inde- 
pendent school districts. Of the 58 high 
schools, about two-thirds of them were B 
class schools and 13 were members of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


For many years the main problem con- 
nected with the segregated schools for 
Negroes was the matter of providing equal 
educational advantages. Today, providing 
an equal educational advantage is no ma- 
jor problem. While it cannot be stated 
that our Negro schools are equal to our 
white schools in every respect and in 
every community, it can be said that 
generally equal services are provided so 
far as can be accomplished in a segre- 





This portion of the Biennial Report 
of Kentucky’s Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for the period 
ending June 30, 1953, is reprinted 
with the permission of Superinten- 
dent Wendell P. Butler. It was, of 
course, prepared in the Kentucky 
Department of Education for the sole 
purpose of providing public infor- 
mation en the Negro schools of the 
state. 
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gated system. There is but little differ- 
ence in the formal training of white and 
Negro teachers. The typical elementary 
teacher, white or Negro, has approximate- 
ly three years of college training, and the 
typical high school teacher is a college 
graduate. There is no _ discrimination 
against the Negro with respect to the 
school term, or the salaries of the teach- 
ers. Because the majority of the Negroes 
live in the wealthier districts, the aver- 
age term is even longer for them than it 
is for the white. 


There still remains some difference in 
the Negro and white schools with regard 
to housing, equipment, and the transpor- 
tation services. With few exceptions, build- 
ings in the cities are inferior for the Ne- 
gro children. In the county school districts 
the conditions are even worse although 
there has been tremendous progress made 
during the biennium in providing better 
building facilities for the Negroes. Many 
of our Negro schools are even superior to 
a great number of our white schools, and 
now by far the greatest inequality is found 
to exist not only between the races, but 
between the various local school systems 
within the state, and between the ele- 
mentary and high schools of both races. 


The most practical and common sense 
way to provide equal school services for 
the Negro children is to eliminate the 
legal segregation restrictions on the part 
of the state, and transfer this authority 
to the local school officials. This should 
be done since providing separate schools 
for the white and colored children is an 
extremely expensive program in school 
districts where few Negroes live. The 
elimination of segregation in these dis- 
tricts would be a simple process since 
it would require only an amendment to 
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the Day law. This could be done with 
little effort by an Act of the General As- 
sembly. Negroes are now served with 
educational services at the University of 
Kentucky, the University of Louisville, 
and three other colleges along with white 
students. If the manner by which these 
students have been accepted in these insti- 
tutions is any measure of approval, there 
is little doubt of the idea being accepted 
by the public in other divisions of our 
public school system. 


There should be no difficulty for local 
boards of education to regulate this prob- 
lem when given the authority to do so 
by law. Thirty-nine of 227 local school 
districts in this state would have no prob- 
lem at all since they have no Negro 
children in their census. Fifty-three other 
school districts (29 county and 24 inde- 
pendent districts) would have practically 
no problem because they have less than 
25 pupils in their census. About 22 of 
these pupils would normally be enrolled 
in school, and these pupils would be 
divided among the various schools and 
distributed through the various grades so 
as to create very little problem, if any. 
The same principle could apply in 27 other 
county school districts which have a school 
census of from 26 to 100 pupils. These 119 
school districts, representing over one- 
half of the state, would be the first dis- 
tricts to accept integration of their pupils, 
thereby saving the cost of having to op- 
erate separate schools. In the other 108 
school districts (49 county districts and 59 
independent districts) satisfactory and 
equal school service could be provided 
in separate schools. These schools could 
be located in Negro communities or sub- 
divisions of the district where the Negroes 
live. 





NEGRO PARK FACILITIES, 1952 
(Continued from page 7) 


Area in Hunting Island Park. Bathhouse and 
pavilion, beach, picnic tables and play area. 
Two new groins to check erosion recently built. 


Mill Creek, area in Poinsett State Park. Cen- 
tral South Carolina, near Sumter. Part of 1,000- 
acre tract. Bathhouse and beach, fishing, play 
areas, picnic tables and shelters, concessions 
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stand. Group camp with cabins and recreation 
building. 


Pleasant Ridge Park. In mountains of Green- 
ville County, near town of Greenville. 300 acres. 
Under construction, not in use. Man-made lake, 
picnic area, caretaker’s residence completed in 
1952. Road, bathhouse, picnic shelters and rest 
rooms under construction. 


TENNESSEE 


T. O. Fuller Park. Near Memphis (within cor- 
porate limits). 1,000 acres. Day-use facilities. 
Group camp available for summer use. 


Booker T. Washington Park. Near Chattanooga, 
on shore of Chickamauga Lake. 350 acres. Swim- 
ming pool, bathhouse, picnic areas, camping 
ground, concessions stand, group camp. Plans 
for future development include improvement of 
group camp, overnight vacation facilities. 


VIRGINIA 


Prince Edward Park. South central Virginia, 
near town of Burkeville, in state forest. 5,684 
acres. Bathhouse, beach, boats for hire, picnic 
ground with tables, ovens and shelter, six cabins 
equipped for housekeeping, restaurant and small 
store. 


SOURCE: Correspondence with state park offi- 
cials, state park literature. 
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